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ABSTRACT 

Three outcomes of the college experience for black 
students in U.S. higher education (student academic achievement, 
student social integration into campus life, and student occupational 
aspirations) are discussed with a theoretical emphasis on connections 
between institutional and individual characteristics in the 
explanation of student outcomes. Data were drawn from a national 
sample of black students currently enrolled in selected black and 
white, state- .'Supported universities. This study uses the 
interactionist perspective and draws from the social structure and 
personality perspective. Evidence suggests that black students on 
black campuses are more disadvantaged in socioeconomic and academic 
terms than are black (or white) students on white campuses, but 
students on black campuses display more positive psychosocial 
adjustments, great academic ged.ns, and greater cultural 
awareness/commitment. Central in the determination of how individual 
and institutional characteristics influence black student experiences 
in higher e<?"cation are students' interpersonal relationships which 
form the bridge between individual dispositions and institutional 
tendencies. The student's academic performance will be affected by 
the quality of life at the institution, the level of academic 
completion, university rules/procedures, relationships with faculty, 
and friend-support networks. Tables are included. Contains 37 
references. (SM) 
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A crisis exists for black college students (Blllngsley, 1981; BaQlard, 
1974) . Over the pest 30 yeara, profound changes have occurred In black 
student patterns of college attendance In the Uhlted States. Miereas 
previously the overNhelming majority of black collegpe students were enrolled 
In hlstorlcadly black Instituticns, by 1973 that percentage had dropped 
significantly to roug^y one-quarter (Anderson, 1984). Ttvree fourths of all 
black students In college currently attend predominantly viilte Institutions of 
hig^r learning (National Center for Education Statistics, 1982). An 
estimated 57% of all baccalaureate degrees a»«arded to black stuc tits during 
1978-1979 were granted by predominantly white colleges and universities 
(Desklns, 1981). 

But these Black students on predominantly white campuses continue to be 
severely disadvantaged relative to white students in terns of persistence 
rates (Astin, 1982, Thomas, 1981; Di Cesare, 1972), academic achievement 
levels (Nettles, et al., 1985; Smith and Allen, 1984); enrollment in advanced 
degree progr a ms (Hall, Mays and Allen, 1984; Astin, 1982; and overall 
psychosocial adjustments (Allen, 1985; Fleming, 1984). Black students on 
historically black caapaaes are disadvantaged relative to students (both black 
/ id viiite) on viiite campuses in terms of family socioeconomic status (Thomas, 
1984; Mc^rris, 1979), and hic^ school academic records (Astin and Cross, 1981). 
Caliber of university instructional faculty and facilities (Fleming, 1984; 
WilliamB, 1981), academic specializations selected (Thomas, 1984; Kaynes, 
1981), and enrollment in advanced study (Pearson and Pearson, 1985; Blackwell, 
1982; Miller, 1981), are particularly lacking. 

What happens to black students at criticad steps along the way between 
college entry, the election of a major field and graduation or dropping out 
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(Allen, 1982; Astin, 1982)7 This re oearch project looks at three student 
outcomes: academic perfonence, racial attitudes and college satisfaction, In 
a national sanople of black sttidents ¥bo attend selected predominantly white 
and historically black, state-supported universities. The study e}qplores hew 
these student outcones are related to student background characteristics, die 
nature of student esqieriences on the canpus and the student's particular 
personality orientation. 

Cawros Race Differences 

Fast research suggests that the fit between black students and white 
colleges Is, Indeed, not a very good one. Black students differ In 
fundamental voys from the vAilte students conmonly served by these schools. 
Ihey, therefore, esq)erience more adjustment difficulties, more limited 
academic success, and hig^r attrition rates with definite consequences for 
their aspirations. 

Studies of black students attending predominantly vtdte post-secondary 
institutions conmonly incozporate the following concerns regarding black 
students: 1) their social and economic characters (Allen, 1982; Blackwell, 
1982); 2) their levels of adjustment in predominantly vAilte institutions 
(Fleming, 1984; Webster, Sedlacek and Mlyares, 1979); and 3) their academic 
success (attrition rate) in these institutions (Braddock and Daidclns, 1981; 
Nettles, et ^l., 1985). 

Black students in college are different from their white peers in several 
respects, for exanople, the parents of black students are typically urban, have 
fewer years of education, earn less, and work at lower status jobs than is 
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true for the parents of white etudterts (BladcMell, 1982; Bayer, 1972; Boyd, 
1974). 

Yet despite soclsd and economic disadvantages, black college students 
have the same, or higgler aspirations than their white counl:erparts (Allen, 
1984; Bayer, 1972; Gurin and Epps, 1974), but tend to attain these 
aspirations, less often than white students. Lower educational attainment is 
pronounced for black students in general, and for blade females in particular 
(Hall, Mays and Allen, i984; Smith and Allen, 1934; Gurin and Epps, 1973). 
Black students attending predominantly white colleges apparently experience 
considerable adjustment difficulty. Many of the adjvistment prdbleae are 
cannon to all college students (Webster, 1979); but they also have additional 
problems. For instance, many of these students often find it necessary to 
create their cwn socled and cultural networks given their exclusion (self 
and/or other-inposed) from the wider university connunity. Of all problems 
faced by black students on **ilte canpuses, those arising from isolation, 
alienation, and lack of si^jport seem to be most serious (Allen, 1985; Smith 
and Allen, 1984; Rosser, 1972). 

Whether it is because of adjustment or other difficulties, black students 
perform less well aceKSemicedly than their white peers. These ei^^snic 
difficulties of black students on viiite canpuses are often ccnixxiix3ed by the 
absence of remedial/tutoried progr a ms and Information exchai^ with whites 
(i.e., faculty and students) (Hall, Mays and Allen, 1984). Despite the 
initied difficulties most black students experience, many make the requizvd 
adjustments and are acsKsemicedly successful in predominantly white 
institutions (Allen, 1984; Peterson, et al., 1978; Ballard, 1973). 
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Black Students on Blade Canpuses 

In reviewing research on black students attending historically black 
colleges, it Is useful to organize these studies into three groups. These 
studies commnly focus on: 1) studeait background and academic skills; 2) 
student acadenic development; and 3) student psychoeTcial develpproent. Unlike 
studies of black students on white canpuses, this research tradition assumes a 
proper fit between students and institution. Con|3arisons of black students on 
black canpuses with those on white campuses are often more conjecture rather 
based on enopirical/si^iport. The presuii(>tion is that white canpuses provide 
si^erior environments for black student education. Much is made of 
differences between student populations at historically black and 
predominantly viiite colleges. The typical parents of black stuiir\ts on black 
canpuses earn less money, have lower educational achievement, hold lower 
status jobs, and are more often separated or divorced (Thomas, 1984; Morris, 
1979; Gurin and E^, 1975) . Consistent with observed economic discrepancies, 
typical black students on black canpuses have lower standardized test scores 
and weaker high school backgrounds than do typical black students on :^te 
canpuses (Astin, 1981). 

A natural outgrowth of conparisons of black student populations on black 
and white canpises is recogrdtion of the "special mission" of black colleges. 
To a large extent, black colleges enroll students who mig^t not otherwise be 
able to attend college because of financial or academic barriers (Diomas, 
McPartland and Gottf redson, 1981; Miller 1981; Morris, 1979). These 
institutions pride themselves on their ability to take poor and less well- 
prepared black students where they are, correct their academic deficiencies, 
and graduate Item equipped to complete successfully for jobs or 
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graduate/professional sdwol placonents in the wider society (Miller, 1981; 
National Advisory Comnittee an Black Hig^r Education and Black Colleges and 
Universities, 1980). 

When black students on black and Mhite cadpuses are compared on the 
dimension of psychosocial developnent, those on black canpuses seem to ci\re 
much better. In an early study, Gurin and Epps (1975) found that black 
students v4io attend black colleges possessed positive self images, strong 
racial pride, and hig^ aspirations. More recently, Fleming (1984) 
demonstrated levels of psychosocial adjustment to be ouch higgler for Black 
students on Black canpuses, conpared with those on White canpuses. 

In sum, the evidence suggests that black students on black canpusi^s are 
more disadvantaged in socioeconomic-economic and aceKiemic terms than are black 
(or white) students on white canfuses, but students on black canpuses display 
more positive psychosocial adjustments, significant academic gains, and 
greater cultural awEureness/comnitment . 

Problems and " iethods of Study 

■mis pe^-r examines three inportant outcomes of the college eo^rience 
for black students in U.S. hig^r education: student academic achievement, 
student social integration into canpus life, and student occupational 
aspirations. The study's theoretical approach enphasizes connections between 
institutional and individual characteristics in the e9q>lanatiGn of student 
outcomes. Data for the study are from a national sanple of black students who 
are currently enrolled in selected black and v*iite, state-supported 
universities. The theoretical framework for this research is provided by two 
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perspectives fxxai the field of sociology, "syniDolic Interact ionist" theory and 
the "social structxare and personality" perspective. 

An interacticnist view of the college experience stresses the exchanges 
that occur between individuals or categories of individuals. Althriug^i such 
exchanges occur within the situational context of the university (its normB, 
would be considered parancwnt). However, it is vitally inpcrtant to examine 
questions of a more fundamental nature. Specifically, there is a need to 
establish how the involved actors define the situation where their interaction 
occurs; how they Judj^ their respective roles in the Interacticm; the norms or 
agr e e m ents they subscribe to as guides for the iiiteraction and their shared 
sense of the ultimate end(s) of the interaction. 

The Interactionist perspective is useful for this study in that it 
assigns black students active as opposed to passive roles in the schooling 

process. Ihis study also drsMs from the social structure and personality 

* 

perspective. This perspective is not so much an articulated theory as it is 
an analytical aqpproach that attenpts to systematically outline linkages 
between personality systems and larger Institutional systems. Three tenets 
are evident in studies enploylng this perspective: 1) eoftiasis Mpan 
delineation of the ccnponents of conplex macrosocial phenomena, 2) 
specification of the proximate social stimuli and interactions throu^ which 
these macrosocial phenomena ijqpxt yjpan individuals, and 3) examination of the 
psychological processes governing individual's perceptions or and responses to 
these proximate social stimuli and Interactions (see House, 1981 for e 
detailed discussion of the social structure and personality perspective) . The 
social structure and personality perspective is important for this study in 
that it goes beyond the Interpersonal environiwnt by seeking to incorporate 
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instltutlcnal factors as antecedent to, and psychological factors as outcomBS 
from, such Interactions, 

In tandem, the social structure and personality and symbolic 
Interactionlst perspectives underglrd this study. Our ^)eclf Ic concern is 
with three student or indlvldual-level outcomes: academic performance , social 
integration , and occupational aspirations . How a student is ultimately 
affected by canfMs racial context will be determined by the student's 
interpersonal relationships and personality orientation. Prom the framework 
that this combined theoretical perspective provides, several reseeui^ch 
questions and hypotheses are identified for enpiricsQ study. 

1 . How does student academic performance vary in relation to student 
background, canpos experiences and personality orientation? 

2. How does student social integration vary in relation to student 
background, canfus e^qserience and personality orientation? 

3. Hew does student occupational aspirations vary in relatiai to student 
background, caiqpus esqperiences and personality orientation? 

Sanple and Data 

The data for this article are from the Natioiial Study of Black Colleqe 
Students (NSBCS), housed at the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. Ttiis study 
collected several waves of data on the achievonents, e}q)eriences, attitudes, 
and backgrounds of black undergraduate students attending selected state- 
siQsported universities. All of the Institutions participating in the 1981, 
1982 and 1983 NSBCS were selected on the basis of regional diversity and 
accessibility. The population for each year of the study were currently 
enrolled. Black American, xindergraduates. 
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The research design relied on r es e a rch collaborators on each of tte 
participating canfMses. Data were collected using mailed questionnaires vghlch 
students returned directly to the University of Michigan via Business Reply 
mall for ceding and coniMter tabulation. Ihe selection of students for 
participation In the study vias randow, based on lists of currently enrolled 
stiidents stqplled by the various university Registrars' offices. Selected 
students received the questionnaire and four foll<M-\3p reminder mailings. 

The 1981 phase of the study collected data from a cross-section of black 
undergraduates at six predominantly white, public universities (University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor; University of North Carolina, Ch^l Hill; Uhlverslty of 
California, Los Angeles; Arizona State University, Ttenple: Manphis State 
University; ant? the state University of New York, Stony Brook). Data for 1982 
were drawn from first year students (freshman and transfers) attending the six 
schools surveyed in 1981 plus tvgo other predominantly white, state-si^ported 
vmiversities (University of Wisconsin, Madison and Eastern Michigan 
UrJversity, Yjpsilantl). In contrast, the 1983 phase of the NSBCS collected 
data from a cross-section of black undergrsKiiiates at eight predominantly 
black, public universities (North Carolina Central University Durham; Sctuthem 
Uhlverslty, Baton Rouge, LA; Texas Southern Uhlverslty, Houston; Jackson State 
University, Jackson, MS; North Carolina A&T State Uhlverslty; Central State 
Uhlverslty, Greensboro; Morgan State University, Baltimore, MD; Wllberforce, 
OH; and Florida AfiM ttiiversity, Tallahassee) . These data sets were merged to 
conpare and contrast students at predominantly v*ilte versus traditionally 
black universities. The final response rate for the 1981 undergraduate study 
is 30 per cent (695) ; for 1982 the final response rate is 35 per cent (976) ; 
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iNhlle the 1983 undergraduate response rate is 25 per cdnt (860) . Together the 
data sets include 2,531 students. 

Limitations of the Study 

There are inportant limitations to be considered in atteirpts to 
generalize findings from this research. To begin, the study vgas purposely 
restricted to state-supported universities, even thou^ there is a sizeable 
groiq) of black students who attend private universities or colleges. Thus 
some findings from this research may not be a^licable to private 
Institutions. 

Questions can also be raised about the representativeness of the students 
who participated in this study. The 16 universities included in this study 
were purposely selected too maximize regional diversity and to insure 
university and research collaborator cooperation. Thus this study does not 
necessarily have a random or representative sample of all the state supported 
universities nationally that black students attend. 

Sizeable non-response rates pose another possible source of bias in the 
study. It may well be that our sample is biased by the inclusion of students 
with special motives to respond (e.g., those who are most satisfied or most 
dlssatisf ie.^ with college) . 

Possible sources of error also result from the study's methodology. 
Self-ccopleted questionnaires are often subject to bias arising from 
misunderstood questions and/or inconsistent answers. It may well be that 
ethnographic or Institutional studies would be more appropriate methodologies. 
Certainly, these methods would help to siQ^plement and enrich the data 
presented in this study. 
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Oomldered In their best lis^t theee findingB prcvidb infomatior ^bout 
the college e}qperlence8 and outcxsmsc^ of over 2*500 Black students. This 
Infomatlon Is detailed^ self-reported and qpeclf Ic to the circumstances of 
Black students vto chose to respond. Findings cannot be generalized to the 
national case with any confidence. HoMeveri the findings are of great 
heuristic and Infonnatlve value. As an e}qploratory case study this re s earch 
reveals fruitful avenues for future research. This r esea rch also reveals haw 
a sizeable group of Black students (those In the study) are experiencing 
college. 

Findings 

In this section we will describe the outcome and predictor wlables used 
In this analysis and then proceed to examine the relationships that exist 
between pairs of variables and the multivariate relationships between the 
outcome and predictor variables. 

He are prlmeurlly concerned with the relationships between three outcome 
variables, !) academic achievement, 2) social Involvement In campus life, and 
3) occupatlonad aspirations and five sets of predictor varlabler. The first 
set of predictors are student educational background factors (high school 
grade point average, amount of time ^»it studying, c^^ass level), the second 
set are studoit aspirations (how far the student plans to go In school, When 
the student will consider themselves successful), the third sex are 
d emogr a phic diaracterlstlcs (sex, socio-economic status), the fourth set are 
personal adjustment factors (relations with white students, relations with 
faculty, student's self -concept, students attitudes concerning their chDlce of 
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Instltutlari) , and the fifth set are awlronmental factors (predcmlnantly raoe 
of campus, unity among blade students) . 

Table 1 presents the correlations (Pearson's r) that exist between pairs 
of variables. 1 correlations betweeri the Independent variables and 

the academic achievement variable (grade point average) are statistically 
significant except relations with non-black students and unity among black 
students. The blvarlate relationships Indicate that academic achievement Is 
hlg^r for students Wtx> report better hlg^ school grades (r«.15), spend more 
time stud/ing (r^.H), are iqsperclassmen (rs.l9), plan to receive advanced 
degree s (rB.21), have higher occiqpatlonal aspirations (r«.05), have hlg^r 
achievement drive (r«.05), are males (r«.08), attend predominantly black 
caiqpuses (r«.22), have positive relations with faculty (r«.38), have hlg^ self 
concept (r».12), feel they chose the rlg^t school (r^.l!) and vix) are socially 
involved (r^.n). 

Social involvement is hig^iest for those students that report higher grade 
point averages (r«.ll)i spend more time studying (r«.08), are x^pr^rclasemen 
(r«.06), plan to receive advanced deg r e e s (r«.10), have higher ocovational 
a^lratlons (r».09), hig^r SES (r«.07), better relations with white students 
(rB.09), attend predominantly black canposes (r«.21), have positive ^latlons 
with faculty (r^.lS), feel black students on their canpuses are united 
(re. 20), have high self-concept (r«.16) and who feel they chose the rls^t 
sdiool (r».2S). 

Occupavlonal aspirations are hig^iest for students who have hij^r college 
(re. OS) and high school grade point averages (rB.12), spend more time 

^nie correlation coefficient measures the strength of the linear 
relation^p between pairs of variables. A high correlation (positive or 
negative) indicates a strong linear relationship. 
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studying (r«.13,. plan to receive advanced degrees (r-.31), are males (r".08), 
have higher SES {r^A4), hlg^r self-concept (r«.OS), feel they chose the 
right school (r«.06) and are socially Involved (r«.09) U^rclasemen and 
students on predominantly black canpuses have lower aspirations (r -.07, - 
.09). 

Me will new turn to the results of regres s ion models used to predict the 
three student outccmes; 1) academic achievement, 2) social Integration Into 
caii|2us life and 3) occi^tlonal a^lratlons. One can caapare the standardized 
regression coefficient "B" to determine the Ijipact of the variables relative 
to the other variables In each model . 1 

Ne use the five F«ts of variables as predictors of the three outcomes. 
Again, the first set of predictors are student educational background factors 
(hls^ school grade point averages, amount of time spent studying, class 
level) , the second set are student aspirations (how far the student plans to 
go In school, Mhen the student will consider themselves successial), the third 
set are demogrs^shlc characteristics (sex, socio-economic status) the fourth 
set are personal adjustment factors (relations with white students, relations 
with faculty, student's self-concept, students attitudes concenilng their 
choice of Institutions) and the fifth set are environmental factors 
(predominant race of campus, unity among blade students) . Additionally, we 
use the outcome variables themselves (college grade point average, 
occupational aspirations and social integration) as predictors. 



-^One should exercise some caution when using the standardized regression 
coefficient to detexmlne the iBCXurtanoe of an independent variable. See J. 
Neter, W. Nasserman, and M. Kuntner Applied Linear Statistical Models , p. 262- 
263. 
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Model 1 aham that all of the educatlGnal background variables are 
significant predictors of academic achievement as measured by college grade 
point average. Those e^todents that performed well In hlg^ school receive 
higher grades In college ttian those students that did not perform well In hlg^ 
school (B».204). Not surprisingly, those students that qpend more time 
studying tend to have hlg^ college grade point averages (Bb.o50) . 
Additionally, more advanced students receive better grades than their younger 
peers (B=.077). Among the educational background variables hlg^ school grade 
point average (HSGPA) Is the most powerful predictor of academic adilevement. 

Among the ai^lratlcn variables only educational aspirations (EDASP) has a 
significant effect upon college grade point average. As students' educational 
aspirations Increase their grade point averages also Increase. Uhesqpectedly 
their reported success drive (SUCXXSS) aspirations has no significant effect 
i^xDn gpa« 

Both of the dsmgraptiic characteristic variables have a significant, 
positive effect upon college grade point averse . Males report hlg^r grade 
point averages than ter^lis (B«.043) and as SES Increase student grade point 
averagre also Incref i'f"- .04% . 

The personal adjvstme it variables eadilblt some Interesting patterns. 
While good relatlaa<r .^th white students (VKIESTU) Is positively related to 
grade point average the relationship Is not statistically significant. Good 
relations with faculty (FROfREL) and feeling that one has diosen the right 
school (RIGHTCHOICE) are both significant and positively related to grade 
point average. The self-concept variable (SELEVXNCEPT) Is also significantly 
related to grade point average but In a negative direction. And thus as self- 
concept Increases grade point average decreases. Self concept as measured 
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here may be more reflective of self-ooncept along a social rather than 
acadendc dlmenelcn. He will consider this point In Model II. The most 
pcMei'fui personal ad.1ustiDent predictor of acadendc achievement Is clearly 
relationship with faculty (B«.292). 

Of the environmental factors, only being on a black canpus (BLCAMP) Is 
significantly related to college grade point average. On average students are 
predominantly black caupxses have hl^r grades than their counterparts at 
predominantly white schools (B=.195;. Unity among black students does not 
have a significant effect on college grade point avers^pes. 

Model I accounts for 24 percent of the variance In college grade point 
average and shoMS that a variety of factors play In Inportant part In 
predicting academic success. These factors Inclurie variables from each of the 
five content areas: high school performance, the amount of time spent 
studying, student class level, educational aspirations, sex, socio-economic 
status, relations with faculty, self-concept, campus race and feeling one has 
chosen the rlg^t school. 

Model II uses the five variable sets (educational background, 
ai^lratlons, demographic diaracterlstlcs, personal adjustment, environmental 
factors) and the outcome variables as predictors to e}q>laln students level of 
social Integration Into canfMos life. Of the two outcome variables only 
occi^tlonal aspirations OCCASP has a significant effect upon social 
Integration (]^.067). As social Integration Increases occi^atlcnal 
aspirations also Increase. 

The educational background variables, the a8pl::<atlon variables and the 
demogr a phic variables each yield only one variable that significantly predicts 
social Integration. Among the educational background variables only time 
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apent studying STUTIME Is a significant predictor of social Involvement 
(B*.049) . Students that spend more time studying also tend to be better 
Integrated Into their canpus social activities. From the aspirations variable 
set the SUCCESS variable significantly relates to social integration but In a 
negative direction. As students degree of desired success Increases their 
Integration lntx> canfus life decreases. Thou^ this relationship Is 
statistically significant It Is quite weak (B=-.014). Of the demogrs^tdc 
variables only SES significantly predicts social Integration (B=.07). As 
soclo-econonlc status Increases students are more likely to be v«ell integrated 
into the social environment at their institution. 

Several of the personal adjustment variables are significant predictors 
of social integration. Relations with white students V«ITESTU, and 
RIGHICHOICE are both positive predictors of social integration (B=.07 and .16 
respectively) . . As relations with white students inprove and feeling that one 
chose the rig^it school increase students integration into caiqpus life 
increases. As we noted in WDEL 1 SELFCCMCEFT is more closely related to 
social Integration than to academic achievement. It is positively related and 
statistically significant (^.107). As self concept Increases social 
integration also increases. 

Both of the environnental factors are positi^ predictors of social 
integration. As students perceived level of unity among blade students 
BLKUNHY Increases their integration into their canfus environment increases. 
The most powerful predictor of social integration is race of canpus BLCAMP 
(&>.232) . Black students at predominantly black canpuses are more integrated 
into the social environment of their Institutions than are black students on 
predominantly Mhite canpuses. 
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Model II accounts for 16 percent of the variance In s^lal Integration. 
The model atteaopts to ascertain those variables that affect students 
Integration into their canpus soci«d environnmt. The variables that 
positively relate to integration into canpus life are occupational 
aspirations, amount of time spent studying, being male, relations with white 
students, self-concept, rig^t choice, canfus race and unity among blade 
students. 

Model III uses the outcome variables and the other five sets of variables 
to expladn student occiqational aspirations. The only outcome variable that 
significantly predicts occi^ational aspirations is social Integration. As 
social Integration increases occi^tional a^irations increase. The five 
variable sets provide other predictors of occupational aspiration. 

All of the educational background variables are significant predictors of 
occupational aspirations. As HSGPA and STimME Increase occupational 
a^iratlons also increase (B=.082 and .060 reflectively). CLASSLEV relates to 
occupational a^irations negatively; as class level Increases occi^tianal 
a^irations decrease (B^.074). 

All of the a^irations and demogrs^c variables significantly predict 
occupational a^lrations. As educational aspirations EDASP increase 
occiqpational aspirations also increase (B-.300). However, as students 
rqxjrted SWXESS drive increases occupational a^irations decrease (B»-.036) . 
Generally males have higher occvpsational mirations than females (Be.ioi) and 
as SES Increases occtQationed a^irations also Increase (^.068). 

None of the personal adjustment variables and only one of the environment 
ve^iables significantly predicts occupational a^irations. The significant 
variable Is caniMs race BLCAMP (B«0.05) . Students on predominantly black 
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cancwses tHve lower oco^tlorud aspirations than students on predominantly 
Mhlte canpuses. 

Model III accounts for 14 percent of the variance In ocafl)atlonal 
a^lratlons. Ihe variables that positively predict occi^atlonal aspirations 
are social Integration, high school grade point average, time spe^xt studying, 
educational a^lratlons, sex and soclo-econooilc status. The significant 
variables that negatively predict occupational aspirations are class level and 
camws race. 

Interpretation of Findings 

Central In the determination of how Individual and institutional 
characteristics Influence black student e:q)erlence8 In hlg^r education are 
students' Interpersonal relationships. Interpere. .al relationships fonn the 
bridge betMeen Individual dispositions and Institutional tendencies, together 
these factors determine student outcomes. The May a student perceives and 
responds to events ir the college setting will differentiate the college 
esqwrlence. Mia*, she does when confronted with difficult subject matter or 
hew she handles the uncertainty of being a freshman, will determine whether 
the es^erlence Is positive or negative in Its consequences. 

Black student college outcomes can be reasonably vl.^Med as resulting from 
a two-«tage process. Taking the case of i^ademlc performance to illustrate 
this point and the theoretical model lapllclt In this conceptualization, we 
are led to conclude the following. Wjether a student successfully conpletes 
college and whether that student graduates with "Honors" Is doubt slzeably 
Influenced by Individual characteristics. How bright the student Is, the 
lecel of background preparation, the Intensity of personal anbltlon and 
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striving, will all Influence academic perfoznance outccmes. Beycnd these 
personal traits, however, Is a set of more general factors — characteristics 
more situational and Intexpersonal In nature. Therefore, the student's 
a«K3emlc performance will alao be affected by the quality of life at the 
Institution, the level of academic conpletlcn, university 
rules/procedure/resources, relationships with faculty and frlend-si^jport 
networks. 

In discussing the a^lratlon-attalnment p rocess nearly twenty years ago, 
Rdiberg and Westby (1967) introduced the vital notion of facilitation. The 
concept Is xiseful here for Its focus on the fact that the attainment nrocess 
Is Influenced by a combination of institutionsa, individual or interactloned 
factors. The educatloned goals and activities of black students are acted out 
In q)ecific social environments which affect not only their context, but their 
possibilities for realization as well. Actors in the setting. Indeed the 
setting itself, can either facilitate or frustrate the efforts of black 
students to achieve hig^ academic performance (Allen, 1980) . 

The results of this analysis show that there is no slnple answer when a 
student asks, "where should I attend college?" . Every black student should 
not attend a predominantly black Institution. Similarly, every black student 
should not attend a vAiite institution either. Students have different 
resources, needs, abilities and aiq>lrations. JUst as every student is 
different so every college is different. Colleges, like students, have their 
strengths and ^^Ssns^ea. Students imist honestly assess their own strengths 
and weaknesses and then choose an Institution in which they can more 
effectively learn and achieve their goals. 
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Mo matter Mhere the student chooses to go, however, they should realize 
that their primary task Is to learn arid grow. And thou^ much of this growth 
and learning occurs outside tne classroom, students must take the Initiative 
to €¥iproach the faculty and cultivate a relationship with them. Koilty 
relations are often more Inportant than even one's grade point average 
particularly for those students that plan to receive advanced deg r ee s . In 
this regard, institutions must assume a more activist organized stance to 
Insure that Black student collegia esqjeriences are made more positive. One 
important strategy for achieving this end involves efforts to better integrate 
Black students into the life of the canpus and to connect them with faculty 
mentors. 
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Table 1 

(^n|d«mM«ttwforVm^es^mM^1^^31^ 



1 

2 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


13 




- 

.16 


- 


























3 


.11 


.13 


- 
























4 


.19 


-.16 


.00 


- 






















5 


21 


.06 


.14 


.11 


- 




















6 


.05 


.1'-, 


.13 


-.07 


31 


- 


















7 


.05 


.00 


.05 


-.02 


.10 


.01 


- 
















8 


.04 


.18 


.07 


.08 


.03 


.08 


.08 


- 














9 


.06 


.12 


.06 


-.07 


.17 


.14 


.05 


.00 


- 












ID 


.02 


.08 


.10 


-.05 


.04 


.03 


.01 


.02 




- 










11 


.22 


-.28 


-.11 


39 


.03 


-.09 


.02 


.09 


-.12 


-.19 










n 


38 


.04 


.13 


.18 


.19 


.02 


.10 


.04 


.08 


.05 


.18 










.03 


.02 


.01 


-.02 


-.07 


.02 


.00 


.07 


-.07 


.11 


.12 


.01 






14 


.12 


.07 


.10 


.05 


.19 


.05 


.16 


.14 


.05 


.08 


.00 


35 


.05 




15 


.16 


.02 


.08 


.07 


.10 


.06 


.03 


.05 


.92 


.13 


.08 


.16 


.23 


.12 


16 


.11 


.02 


.07 


.06 


.10 


.09 


.02 


.03 


.07 


.09 


.21 


.15 


.20 


.16 



'Variable Ubeb 

1 Ugp*4JndergnKluatB Grade Pbint Avenge 

2 Hsgpi^High School Grade Point Average 

3 StutiinesAmount of Time Spent Studying 

4 ClasslevaGasa Level (Freshman. Sophmore, Junior, Senior) 

5 EdaspsHow Far R Plans to Go in School 

6 OccaspeOocupational Aspirations 

7 Success=Achievement Drive 
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8 MaleeSex of Reqxmdent (Dummy coded O^female, l^^nale) 

9 SESsSocio-Economk Status (Mother «id Father's Education Occupation and Income) 

10 Whitastit«Relations with Non-black Studenu 

1 1 Bkamf^an^us Rwe (Dummy coded Oewhite campus, l^black campus) 

12 Atofirel^Relatkms with Faculty 

13 Blkuni9«iUnily Among Blade Students 

14 SelfconD-Self-Coiicepl 

15 Righlcho-Chose Right Institution 

16 SocinvolveKSocial Invovkment Index 
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Table 1 Variable Names and Descriprions 



OUTCOME VARIABLES 
UGPA 
OCCASP 

SGQAL INVOLVEMENT 



EDUCATIONAL 
HSGPA 
STUTIME 
CLASSLEV 

ASPIRATIONS 

EDASP 

SUCCESS 



DEMOGRAPHICS 

MALE 

SES 



PERSONAL ADJSUTMENT 

WHTTESTU 
PROFREL 
SELFCONCEPT 



RIGHTCHOICE 

ENVIRONMENT 

BLCAMP 

BLKUNTIY 



Univcnity grade point average. 

Occupational Aspirations (l«low; Sahigh/ 

An index (Cronbach*s as.77)constructed from the following 

terms: To what extent do extracuiricular activities on 

campus reflect your interests?" (Isnot at all; 4=considerable); 

"How often do you participate in the extracuiricular activities 

sponsored by student organizations?** ( 1 =hardly ever, 4=!veiy often). 



FACTORS 



High school grade poim avenge. 

Amount of time spent stud> ing (l^none; 6=2(t'(- hours) 

Gass level (l=Freshman: 4sSenior) 



Educational Aspirations (l^Some college; 4=JD, MD, PhD) 
**After you are in the profession which will be your life s work, 
when do you think you will be abel to consider yourself successful 
enough so that you can relax and stop trying so hard to get ahead?** 
(IsDoing well enough to suy in the profession; S^Recognized u one 
of the top persons in the profession). 



Dummy coded 1 for mate respondents 

Socio-economic Sutus index (Cronbach*s a=.85) constructed from 
mother and father*s education,occupation and income) 



Relations with white students (1 sNo contact; S^Excellent) 
Relations with faculty (UBelow average; 4== Highest) 
Selfconcept index (Cronbach*s as.74) constructed from the follow- 
ing items: If you were compared to most othe studentt at this 
university how would you be rated on the following points by an 
unbiased observer (self-oonfidenoe, leadership ability, kind of person othcn think 
you are, kind of perm you think you are)?** 
(l«Bek>w average; 4«Highest) 

**How sure are you diat you made the right dioice in attending this 
u: veniiy?- (UDefinit^ wrong choice; 5=Definitcly right choice) 

Race of campus dummy coded 1 for Mack campus 

Unity among black students index (Qronbach's 0^.63) constructed 

from the folk)wing items: *There is great deal of unity and sharing 

among black studentt at this university.** (l«stnmgly disagree, 

4sstiong]y agree); **Black men and women studentt on dus campus 

really don*t get along very well together** (Isstrongly agree. 

4=strongly disagree). 
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Regression Models Predicting Social Involvement, Acadcnraic Achievement and Occupational 
^ Aspirations 



Ind. Var.J 



ModellAcd 



Model n Roc. Inv 



Model m Oec.A«p 



Constant 




96.3 


9.'" 


1 
1 


.775 


.318 




1.35 


O.E, 

.259 


OUTCOME VARS. 
















Ugpa 








-.018 


-.001 


.001 


-.011 


.000 


-.001 


Occa^ 


-.009 


-.372 


.736 


.067 


.082** 


.024 




Soc. Involve 


-.017 


-.548 


.596 






.068 


.055** 


.016 


EDUC. BACKGROUND 














WW 

H^gpa 


.204 


.197** 


.018 


.037 


.001 


.001 


.082 


.002** 


.001 


Stutime 


.050 


2.01** 


.723 


.049 


.061** 


.024 


.060 


.062** 


.020 


Classlev 


.077 


2.90** 


.731 


-034 


-.040 


.024 


-.074 


-.071** 


.020 


ASPIRATIONS 












EdasD 


.113 


5.85** 


1 0 


• Jiy 






ion 


So 


.026 


Success 


.008 


.349 


.820 


-.014 


-.020** 


.027 


-.036 


-.043* 


.022 


DEMOGRAPHICS 












Male 


.043 


4.61* 


i.93 


-.026 


-.086 


.064 


.101 


.275** 


.052 


Ses 


.044 


3.02** 


1.22 


.070 


.150** 


.041 


.068 


.118** 


.033 


PERSONAL ADJ.=> 




















Whitestu 


.011 


.557 


.964 


.075 


.125** 


.032 


-.009 


-.012 


.026 


Pnrfeval 


.292 


21.7** 


1.46 


.039 


.090 


.050 


-.032 


-.062 


.041 


Selfconcqx 


-.049 


-1.04** 


.415 


.107 


.072** 


.014 


-.022 


-.012 


.011 


Rightchoice 


.081 


4.35** 


1.00 


.164 


.277** 


.033 


.026 


.036 


.027 


ENVIRONMENT 














Blcamp 


.195 


20.8** 


2.23 


.232 


.779** 


.074 


-.050 


-.137* 


.061 


Blkunity 


-.010 


-.372 


.712 


.127 


.154** 


.023 


-.018 


-.018 


.019 



.157 

1.50 
(2515) 



r2= .240 
S.E.» 45.2 
f*= (2515) 
* p< .05 level 
** p<.Ol 

Bsipaitial regression coefficient bsunstandardized regression coeficient 
1 See table 1 for complete description of variables 
aPersonalxV v - ■ ^djusunent 



.143 
1.22 
(2515) 

S£.=standard error 
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